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INTRODUCTION 


The Special Session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, devoted to disarmament will be held from 23rd May to 
28th June 1978 in New York. 


In his opening statement to the first session of the 
Preparatory Committee for the Special Session, UN Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim predicted the Special Session would "in 
all probability be the largest, most representative gathering 
ever convened to consider the question of disarmament". He 
said he hoped the Session would become a turning point in the 
search for disarmament and move the UN closer to the broad 
objectives for which it was created. The Secretary-General 
called for the "involvement of world public opinion and the 


organizations that are active in mobilizing this opinion". 


The major agenda items suggested by the Preparatory 


Committee for the Special Session are the following: 


- Review and appraisal of the present international 
situation in the light of the pressing need to achieve 
substantial progress in the field of disarmament, the 
continuation of the arms race and the close inter- 
relationship between disarmament, international peace 


and security and economic development. 
- Adoption of a declaration on disarmament. 
- Adoption of a programme of action on disarmament. 


- Review of the role of the United Nations in disarmament 
and of the international machinery for negotiations on 
disarmament, including, in particular, the question of 


convening a world disarmament conference. 


The Special Session offers a new opportunity and new 


challenge to all committed to peace. 


Disarmament has been a major concern of the WCC from its very 
beginning. In this issue cf the CCIA 3ackground Information we 
are publishing a collection of some of the WCC and CCIA statements 
on disarmament. In addition to clarifying the WCC position on 


several of the crucial issues today they provide quidelines for 


new approaches to some of the questions. 


WCC STATEMENTS ON DISARMAMENT 





FROM STOCKHOLM TO AMSTERDAM 


The issues related to armaments race have been with the 
ecumenical movement from its very beginnining playing an 
important role in its formative processes. From the time of the 
Hague Conference in 1907, the churches have continuously expressed 
their concern on these issues. An important international 
conference of churches on peace was held near a war front on the 
very day the First World War broke out. This was at Constance 
in Switzerland. 


The Life and Work Movement stimulated Christian thought 
and action on war and peace. The Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work (Stockholm, 1925) resolved: 








a) That war, considered as an institution for the settlemen 
of international disputes by physical force, allied to guile 
and lying, is incompatible with the mind and method of His Church 


b) That war, thus viewed, is the abuse and not use of force 
because it attributes to force authority and ability to determine 
moral values, of which it is incapable. 


c) That the agressor in war is the nation that will not 
arbitrate or seek due processes of law and order. 


d) That it is the duty of the churches to throw united 
weight in the direction of the organised fellowship of the nations. 


e) That none of the foregoing resolutions are to be regard 
as touching the inherent right of a nation to defend itself 
against agression and oppression. 


The Oxford Conference on Church, Community and State went 
further in perception of the realities of war and conflict 
and the churches response to them. It declared that “war can 
occur only as a fruit and manifestation of sin. This truth is 
unaffected by any question of what may be the duty of a nation 
which has to choose between entry upon war and a course which it 
believes to be a betrayal of right, or what may be the duty of a 
Christian citizen whose country is involved in war." The 
Conference also stated " To condemn war is not enough. Many 
situations conceal the fact of conflict under the quise of out ~- 
ward peace. Christians must do all in their power to promote 
among the nations justice and peaceful cooperation, and the means 
of peaceful adjustment to altering conditions." 


At the WCC Assembly in Amsterdam in 1948, the report 
"The Church and International Disorder" made only brief reference 
to disarmament, but did so in the context of other factors such 
as peaceful change and justice. "The churches must also attack 
the causes of war by promoting peaceful change and the pursuit 
of peace," it declared. 


I. THE EVANSTON ASSEMBLY, 1954 


A. Report of Sections: international affairs - "Christians in the 
Struggle for World Community”. 


"12. It is not enough for the churches to proclaim that war 
is evil. They must study afresh the Christian approaches to 
peace, taking into account both Christian pacifism as a mode 
of witness and the conviction of Christians that in certain 
circumstances military action is justifiable. 


Whatever views Christians hold in respect of these approaches, 
they must seek out, analyse, and help to remove the 
psychological and social, the political and economic causes 
of war. Without forsaking their conviction that all weapons 
of war are evil, the churches should press for restraint 

on their use. Christians in all lands must plead with their 
governments to be patient and persistent in their search 

for means to limit weapons and advance disarmament. 


13. But even this is not enough. An international order of 
truth and peace would require: 


(a) under effective international inspection and control and 
in such a way that no state would have cause to fear that 

its security was endangered, the elimination and prohibition 
of atomic, hydrogen and all other weapons of mass destruction, 
as well as the reduction of all armaments to a minimum; 


(b) the development and acceptance of methods for peaceful 
change to rectify existing injustices. 


14. However, it must be recognized that on the basis of 
current suspicions and distrust the nations at the moment 
have reached a stalemate on the issue of control of atomic 
and nuclear weapons, either through international inspection 
or by mere resolution. What constructive steps can be 
proposed in this impasse? 


15. We first of all call upon the nations to pledge that 

they will refrain from the threat or the use of hydrogen, 
atomic, and all other weapons of mass destruction as well 

as any other means of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any state. 


16. If this pledge should be broken, the Charter of the United 
Nations provides for collective action and, pending such 
international action, recognizes the right of national 
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self-defence. We believe that any measures to deter or combat 
aggression should conform to the requirements of the United 
Nations Charter, and Christians should urge that both the 
United Nations and their own governments limit military 

action strictly to the necessities of international security. 


17. Yet even this is not enough. The churches must condemn 
the deliberate mass destruction of civilians in open cities 
by whatever means and for whatever purpose. The churches 
should press through C.C.I.A. and other channels for the 
automatic stationing of U.N. Peace Commission teams in areas 
of tension to identify any aggression if it takes place. 
Christians must continue to press for social, political and 
economic measures to prevent war. Among these should be the 
giving of strong moral support for the positive use of atomic 
power for the benefit of mankind. 


18. We must also see that experimental tests of hydrogen bombs 
have raised issues of human rights, causing suffering and 
imposed an additional strain on human relations between 
nations. Among safeguards against the aggravation of these 
international tensions is the insistence that nations carry 

on tests only within their respective territories or, if 
elsewhere, only by international clearance and agreement. 


19. Above all, Christians must witness to a dynamic hope in 
God, in whose hands lie the destinies of nations, and, in this 
confidence, be untiring in their efforts to create and maintain 
an international climate favourable for reconciliation and 
goodwill. The specific problems and tasks will vary in each 
country according to circumstances. Civil authorities may 

be hostile to the Church or even avowed enemies of Christ. 

We know that the power of the Holy Spirit does work 
effectively through the witness of faithful and obedient and 
suffering Christians, and the purposes of God will not be deni 
but will be fulfilled in His time." 


II. W.C.C. CENTRAL COMMITTEE EW_H 1957 


A statement by the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee brought together 
essential elements in a strategy of disarmament and pointed 
towards a trial cessation of nuclear weapons testing. 


"Introduction 


The peoples of the world have been visited by a new fear. 

They are moved, indeed, deeply alarmed, by current tests of 
nuclear weapons. These to them appear to be a portent or 
shadow of world conflict. At the very least, these tests seem 
to them to carry potential and grave menace to health. 





The hazards to health from nuclear experiments must be taken 
seriously. All people are affected in some degree by 
radioactive fallout. More important is the effect upon 
generations yet unborn. The degree of damage may thus far 
be comparatively small, but uncertainty itself gives rise to 
genuine anxiety. But fear alone is no sufficient basis for 
the pursuit of moral ends. 


We must point out that this world-wide concern in which we 
share has deeper roots. Tests are taken to be a visible sign 
of preparations for atomic warfare. Vast areas could be 
depopulated by the powers of destruction now available and 
the dangers of fallout be miltiplied a thousandfold. The 
main concern must always be the prevention of war itself, for 
the evil of war is an offence to the spiritual nature of man. 
But since any war carries increasing dange of becoming an 
atomic war, this task makes the prevention of atomic war, 
which shocks the conscience of mankind with a peculiar 
repugnance, all the more imperative. 


The total problem involved is so baffling and complex that no 
man can speak with certainty. All must humbly confront the 
issues, for all are involved. The mounting stockpiles of 
atomic weapons will at some point actually be used. Yet, in 
the judgment of many, our present insecure peace rests 
mainly upon the possession of atomic deterrents on both sides 
of a divided world and upon the suicidal character of atomic 
war. This paradox does not relieve us of the need to 

examine our goals and the means thereto. 


A. What is needed? 





The objectives of a strategy to overcome the menace of atomic 
war are interrelated and interdependent. And they must be 
pursued in such a way as to safeguard as fully as possible 
the security of all nations. While they may be variously 
stated, we urge consideration particularly of the following: 


(a) To stop, by international agreement, the testing of 
nuclear weapons; and 


(b) To bring to a halt the production of nuclear weapons, 
under such controls as will most fully ensure 
compliance; and 


(c) To develop measures which will reduce national 
armaments, nuclear and conventional, with provision for 
necessary safeguards as such measures are progressively 
taken; and 


(d) To accelerate international cooperation in the 
development of atomic power for peaceful purposes, under 
proper safeguards; and 


(e) To establish more effective mechanisms for peaceful 
settlement of international disputes and for peaceful 
change. 


Together, these objectives form a framework for responsible 
action against the atomic threat as a whole. Each is 
important in itself, but more important in combination with 
the others. In this connection, we note the following; 


(a) Atomic Tests. It is important that compliance with 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


agreements to stop testing nuclear weapons be verified 
internationally. Otherwise, distrust may in fact be 
increased. Further, such agreement should be related 
to general disarmament, whether as an integral part or 
as a first step, if subsequent disillusionment is to 
be avoided. 


Atomic Production for Military Purposes. Stopping the 


production of nuclear weapons is more fundamental than 
stopping nuclear tests. Any agreement to stop tests 
requires a further commitment to stop production. 
Measures undertaken to ensure compliance would 
constitute a major element in a broader system of 
disarmament. 


Measures for Disarmament. Partial disarmament measures 
must always be seen in relation to comprehensive 
disarmament. The whole range of the disarmament 
problem, including provisions for warning against 
surprise attack, must be dealt with as may be 
appropriate and practicable: conventional armaments, 
guided missiles, biological and chemical warfare, as 
well as nuclear weapons. As progress is made towards 
disarmament, international forces, and instruments 
for peaceful settlement, the need to rely on atomic 
deterrents will be reduced. 


Cooperation in Atoms for Peace. Both the hazards of 


diversion of fissionable material to military purposes 
and of waste disposal need to be considered in 
relation to a broader system of atomic control and 
general disarmament. International safeguard against 
diversion may indeed grow in importance as the use of 
fissionable material for military purposes decreases. 


Peaceful Settlement and Peaceful Change. Ultimately 
true peace rests upon the continuing adjustment of 


conflicting interests and claims. To this end, 
international instruments must be strengthened and 
established, and must be related to the requirements 

of an international security system. But local 
conflicts may break out with danger that atomic weapons 
may be used. Therefore the nations must seek to avert © 
such conflicts by timely negotiations and conciliation. 
If all these efforts fail, they must strive to deal 
with conflicts without recourse to atomic weapons. 





B. Moving Forward 


It is important to stress all of the objectives in their 
interrelationship. Yet simultaneous progress towards all 

of them seems improbable, until there is a much greater 
degree of international confidence. Is it safe to advance 
towards one or more without the others? Choices will have 
to be made, and they are hard choices. Any decision involves 
risk. But to make no decision may be even more dangerous. 


III. NEW DELHI ASSEMBLY, 1961 


The Appeal to all Governments and Peoples, issued by the 

New Delhi Assembly, which dealt only partly with disarmament, is 
here reproduced in complete form. In many lands churches 
brought it personally to the attention of heads of governments: 


“l. The Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches, at 
which are gathered Christians from all parts of the world, 
addresses this Appeal to the government and people of every 
nation. 


2. Today, war itself is a common enemy. War is an offence 

to the nature of man. The future of many generations and 

the heritage of ages past hang in the balance. They are now 
easy to destroy, since the actions or miscalculations of a 

few can bring about a holocaust. They are harder to safeguard 
and advance, for that requires the dedicated action of all. 
Let there be restraint and self-denial in the things which 
divide, and boldness and courage in grasping the things 

which make for peace. 


3. To turn back from the road towards war into the paths of 
peace, all must renounce the threat of force. This calls for 
an end to the war of nerves, to pressures on small countries, 
to the rattling of bombs. It is not possible to follow at 
the same time policies of menace and of mutual disarmament. 


4. To halt the race in arms is imperative. Complete and 
general disarmament is the accepted goal, and concrete 

steps must be taken to reach it. Meanwhile, the search for 

a decisive first step, such as the verified cessation of 
nuclear tests, should be pressed forward despite all obstacles 
and setbacks. 


5. To substitute reason for force and undergird the will to 
disarm, institutions of peace and orderly methods to effect 
change and to settle disputes are essential. This imposes 


a duty to strengthen the United Nations within the framework 
and spirit of the Charter. All countries share this duty, 
whether aligned with the major power blocs or independent 

of them. The non-aligned can contribute through their 
impartiality; with others they can be champions of the 
principles of the Charter. 


6. To build peace with justice, barriers of mtual distrust 
must be attacked at every level. Mutual confidence is the 
most precious resource in the world today: none should be 
wasted, more must be found. The fundamentals of an open 
society are essential so that contacts may freely develop, 
person to person, and people to people. Barriers to 
communication must go, not least where they divide peoples, 
churches, even families. Freedom of human contact, informaton 
and cultural exchange is essential for the building of peace. 


7. To enhance mutual trust, nations should be willing to run 
reasonable risks for peace. For example, an equitable basis 
for disarmament involves, on the one hand, an acceptance of 
risks in an inspection and control which cannot be foolproof, 
and, on the other, the danger that inspection may exceed its 
stated duties. Those who would break through the vicious 
circle of suspicion must dare to pioneer. 


8. There is a great opportunity for constructive action in 
the struggle for world development. To share the benefits 
of civilization with the whole of humanity is a noble and 
attainable objective. To press the war against poverty, 
disease, exploitation, and ignorance calls for greater 
sacrifice and for a far greater commitment of scientific, 
educational, and material resources than hitherto. In this 
common task, let the peoples find a positive programme for 
peace, a moral equivalent for war. 


9. A creative strategy for peace with justice requires 
universal recognition of the claims of humanity - of all 
people, whatever their status, race, sex, or creed. Lest man's 
new powers be used to degrade his human freedom and dignity, 
governments must remember that they are the servants of 

their citizens and respect the worth of each individual human 
being. The supreme achievement for a government is to enhance 
the dignity of man, and free him for the creative exercise 

of his higher powers. 


10. In making this Appeal to all governments and peoples, 

we are constrained by obedience to Jesus Christ, the Lord 

of history, who demands righteousness and mercy and is a 
light unto the nations and the hearts of men. For the 
achievement of peace with justice, we pledge our unremetting 
efforts and call upon the Churches for their support in 
action and in prayer." 





IV. THE SECOND CONSULTATION ON PEACE AND DISARMAMENT 


HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE C.C.I.A., GENEVA, JUNE, 1964 


“Disarmament under present technical conditions has become vital 
to peace. Therefore, the World Council of Churches has followed 
the disarmament negotiations with close attention and has urged 
governments to find a way to reduce arms. In the last twelve 
months, wisdom and moderation have led to some concrete first 
steps in slowing down the pace of the arms race, and the hope 
of further progress has thus been strengthened. 


At this moment members of churches from about twenty countries 
have met, under the auspices of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs, for the second time for a Consultation 
on Disarmament. This Consultation has reviewed developments 
since the previous meeting in June 1962... 


The Consultation found that there are two areas in which the 
parties to the Geneva Disarmament Conference seem to be 
generally agreed. First, both sides agree that a reduction of 
armaments must not disturb the balance on which security is 
believed to rest today. Secondly, both sides recognize that 
the ultimate goal of general and complete disarmament will not 
be achieved in a short time; therefore, the nations must seek 
progress in all specific problems of disarmament and related 
measures which can be tackled meanwhile. To this we add that 
every advance in disarmament improves the atmosphere and thus 
may make political settlements more readily possible; in turn, 
the easing of political differences facilitates advance in 
disarmament. 


The road to effective measures to disarmament is still not 
easy to find and to follow. The Consultation calls attention 
to the following words from the statement adopted by the 
Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches at Odessa, 
February 1964:- 


“Proposals recently made by both sides can have vital meaning 
for international security. Among them are: To negotiate 

a non-aggression pacts to conclude an international 
agreement on the repudiation by all states of direct or 
indirect forms of the threat or use of force in their 
selfish political or economic interests, and of aggression, 
subversion, or the secret supply of arms; to halt the 
production of fissionable material for military purposes and 
to direct nuclear production to peaceful uses; to establish 
inspection posts to safeguard against surprise attack; 

to limit nuclear striking capacity or nuclear delivery 
systems; to prevent proliferation of nuclear military power; 
to establish nuclear-free zones; to cease underground 
testing for military purposes. In a number of instances, 
the proposals are sufficiently similar that agreement is 
possible and should be reached." 
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In this listing of proposals, the Odessa statement did not take 
sides. 


The great power groups are still separated by disagreement not 
only on many political questions but also on the stages of 
disarmament. They differ about the manner in which arms can 
be reduced without disturbing the balance of their defensive 
forces, about verification, and about the best means for preventing 
the dissemination of nuclear weapons. It is at the same time 
hard for mutual trust, essential to the achievement of dis- 
armament, to grow when the great powers are divided as they are 
over major political problems - for instance, the future of 
Germany and South East Asia. 


There is another obstacle to progress toward disarmament, and 
this also must not go unheeded. Local conflicts may lead to 
local arms races, and the danger may also exist that the armed 
interventions of the great powers will be involved, and this 
mist likewise be guarded against. Accordingly, in order that 
recourse to violence may be avoided, international and national 
efforts must continue until nations and men now subject to 
domination or discrimination are indeed independent and free. 


Disarmament will be effected in stages and therefore it is 
necessary to develop international means to maintain peace and 
security in order that existing systems of national defence 

may be gradually abolished. It is in this area that differences 
became apparent in the Consultation. We consider it urgent 
that, whether through the United Nations or by agreement between 
the nations concerned, arrangements be made on a permanent basis 
for enquiry, conciliation, mediation, and an international 
peace-keeping “presence”, whether political or military. 


Governments must persevere in their endeavour for further 
progress on the problems of disarmament. They may achieve 

this either by international agreements which concern the 
balanced reduction of nuclear armament and its means of delivery, 
or by unilateral action intended to attract a response from 

the other side. Negotiations can further be assisted by common 
action which does not directly concern the production or 
possession of arms but concerns their deployment or the safe- 
guarding against surprise attack or miscalculation. Various 
defence measures and disarmament proposals have aroused great 
suspicion in opposing camps. These suspicions are in our view 
accentuated by a failure to listen to each other, and sometimes 
also by misunderstanding of technical aspects. Nevertheless, 

the anxieties themselves are factors which should not be ignored. 


The distinctive role of the churches in this field has by no 
means been fully found and exploited. We urge the churches 
in every country, large or small, to discover this task and 
fulfill it, within their own life and in stimulating 
imaginative approaches to disarmament. They can also help to 
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mould an intelligent constructive public opinion. While 
strengthening their own fellowship across all frontiers, they 
should also support closer contacts in a wide area of scientific, 
economic, and cultural concerns, between people of differing 
political background. In fulfilling these proper duties of 

the churches, they will at the same time give every encouragement 
to governments in their work in this field, but mst warn them, 
as they must warn themselves, of the dangers of self- 
righteousness and the presumptions of power. We are all involved 
in the same fate. We could all be victims of a careless or false 
step leading to destruction. It is the duty and opportunity 

of Christians, indeed of all men of goodwill, to renew and 
intensify their commitment in the struggle for peace, justice 

and freedom." 


V. UPPSALA__ASSEMBLY, 1968 


Report of Sections: Committee on Church and Society, "Towards 
Justice and Peace in International Affairs" adopted by the 
Assembly: 


"11. The World Council of Churches reaffirms its declarations 
at the Amsterdam Assembly in 1948: "War as a method of 
settling disputes is incompatible with the teachings and 
example of our Lord Jesus Christ." Of all forms of war, 
nuclear war presents the gravest affront to the conscience 
of man. The avoidance of atomic, biological or chemical war 
has become a condition of human survival. This is true, not 
only because it would be suicidally destructive, but because, 
unlike “conventional” war, nuclear war would inflict lasting 
genetic damage. The churches must insist that it is the first 
duty of governments to prevent such a war: to halt the 
present arms race, agree never to initiate the use of nuclear 
weapons, stop experiments concerned with, and the production 
of weapons of mass human destruction by chemical and biological 
means and move away from the balance of terror towards 
disarmament. 


12. In no way can the present nuclear stalemate be accepted 

as a lasting solution or as a justification for maintaining 
nuclear armaments. The churches should welcome agreement among 
the great powers in the non-proliferation treaty as an important 
step towards averting nuclear disasters and all nations 
(including China and France) should be urged to sign it. 

Further steps will be needed, especially the extension of 

the test-ban to underground tests, and the prevention of the 
establishment of antiballistic missile systems by agreement 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 


The concentration of nuclear weapons in the hands of a few 
nations presents the world with serious problems: 


(a) how to guarantee the security of the non-nuclear 
nations; 


(b) how to enable these nations to play their part in 
preventing war, and 


(c) how to prevent the nuclear powers from freezing the 
existing order at the expense of changes needed for 
social and political justice. 


13. Since smaller nations are expected to accept the discipline 
of nuclear abstinence, the nuclear powers should accept the 
discipline of phased disarmament in all categories of weapons. 
At the same time, the nuclear nations should accept the right 
and responsibility of the non-nuclear nations to their share 

in vital decisions regarding their own security and the peace 
of the world. 


14. Non-nuclear wars with all their cruelty have the additional 
danger of escalating into uncontrolled violence. In a world 
that regrettably still resorts to the use of arms, there are 
those who hold that absolute pacifism is the true Christian 
response. For them, and also for those who do not share this 
conviction, there is the old problem of limiting the use of 
force. Such limitation involves the attempt to preserve the 
social fabric of the enemy, to spare non-combatants, to lessen 
human suffering and to recognize that military force alone 
never ensures the emergence of a new order and may even 
prevent it. 


15. A special danger today is the encouragement of wars by 
proxy through the competitive delivery of armaments, so 
aggravating the dangers in many explosive situations. This 
constitutes an international scandal which governments must 
no longer tolerate or permit. 


16. The churches are urged to support contemporary work in 


the field of peace research. They should also encourage 
educational programmes in the service of peace." 


VI. C.C.I.A. COMMISSION, VISEGRAD, 1973 


Meeting in Viseorad, Hungary, 14-19 June, 1973, the C.C.I.A. 
Executive Committee adopted the following: 
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A. "Armament and society 


The militarization of the world continues unabated. One 
Research Institute - Stockholm International Peace Research 
Institute (SIPRI) - estimates that: 


erdes baer military expenditure reached 190 billion dollars 
n 1971. 


2. Much of the information about the ongoing strategic arms 
race comes from reconnaissance satellites. Of the total 
of 1,268 satellites launched by the United States and the 
Soviet Union since 1957, 47 per cent have been 
reconnaissance satellites. 


3. Since the signing of the SALT I agreements in May 1972, 
the number of nuclear warheads deployed on operational 
strategic weapons has increased from 5,890 to 7,040 in 
the United States, and from 2,170 to 2,260 in the Soviet 
Union. 


4. Major weapon imports to the Third World have increased by 
10 per cent per year since 1950, more than twice as fast 
as their GNP. Thirty-five Third-World countries now 
possess supersonic or trans-sonic fighter aircraft. 
Estimates like these lead us to ask the question: What 
reason compels the different systems and states to increase 
their armament to such a tremendous extent? 


At the outset the distinction must be made between arming 
for self-defence and arming beyond such requirements. 


Armament above the reoguirements of self-defence can be geared 
towards external aggression or the maintenance of domination 
over other peoples, or towards the internal purpose of keeping 
a ruling minority in power. Such armament is frequently 
related to the denial of freedom and justice not only within 
nations but also world-wide. 


In all parts of the world, the fear of neighbouring states 
frequently stimulates the arms race and tends to give an 
exaggerated value to consideration of national interests. 
Armament policy may become the expression of a nation's 
fascination with the material means of power which negates 
the deepest sense cf life and the true values of civilization. 


In highly industrialized societies, militarism has resulted 
in a combination of political, industrial, scientific and 
cultural forces which has developed a dynamic influence 
pervading the whole society. 


As a result there is always the danger that special or even 
broad sectors of the society will resist disarmament measure 
for mainly economic reasons. 


ashe Nc ee 


The urgent need is for a deep change of social values. The 
mortal danger of continued armament in itself requires this 
change. However, the adverse effects of arms‘ manufacture 
upon the environment, and the wasteful use of scarce natural 
resources give further impetus to the need for change. 


A beginning in the achievement of greater freedom and justice 
for the peoples of the world can result from the rechannelling 
of resources now committed to armament. These resources 
should be directed both towards neglected communities in 

the developed countries and towards developing nations 
primarily with a view to contributing to their self-reliance. 


B. Disarmament and change 


The efforts aiming at reaching a general and controlled 
disarmament have to be actively pursued, since without such 
disarmament there can be no durable peace in the future. 
However, these efforts should not lead to blocking the 
necessary evolutions in the life of the people. It would 

be inadmissible, in particular, that, under the guise of 
disarmament, the dependence of the poor on the powerful should 
be forever maintained, and that those who have the terrible 
stocks of arms - even if they would limit the possession and 
use thereof - should continue to impose upon those who do not 
have them, their social, economic, political and cultural 
systems, their revolutions and counter-revolutions. 


The paradox of the present situation is that, the longer 

the liberation of peoples deprived of their freedom is cenied, 
the more unrealistic it becomes to deny their right to 

resort to arms. Although we cannot ignore the tradition 

of pacifism and the voices of those who warn of the dangers 
of recourse to violence, it is important to recognize that 
the armed violence of the oppressed is often a natural 
response to the structural violence of which they are victims. 
No proper analysis of “terrorism" can ignore this factor. 


The dilemma for Christians faced with such situations 
arises from concern for human dignity on the one hand and 
a desire for disarmament on the other. Only decisive and 
genuine change in the field of social justice and 
international relations can break the evil and escalating 
spiral of violence and counter-violence. 


C. Concrete steps towards disarmament 


1. The churches have a special responsibility to help develop 
public opinion, so that each measure of arms control and 
disarmament is seen as a useful but limited step towards 
a world in which armed force would not be used except 
under strict international control. In particular the 
churches should be encouraged to press for support for 
the forthcoming World Conference on Disarmament. 
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The will to disarm hinges in large part on the ready 
availability of reliable alternatives to military power in 
the pursuit of legitimate claims. The U.N. should give, and 
be enabled by the member states to give, high priority to a 
persistent search for generally acceptable and effective 
machinery for the peaceful change of unjust relations, the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes, as well as 
the maintenance of order in the process. A similar search 
should be pursued at the regional level. The temptations 
of unilateral military power must increasingly be curbed by 
the development of genuine collective security. 


We welcome the positive efforts in the field of limitations 
of arms and international security which have taken place 
during the recent period, both within the framework of U.N. 
and bilateral relations between U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
Negotiations for an effective Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban, 
the logical supplement to the SALT Agreement, must be 
pursued. The obstacles to agreement on a complete system 

of verification should not be allowed to block such a treaty. 
Meanwhile, a moratorium on all testing, including the 
testing of new categories of nuclear weapons, should be worked 
out in which all nuclear powers, including China and France, 
should be urged to participate. An immediate consideration 
is the protection of populations from the effects of testing 
nuclear devices. 


Attention should be drawn to the potential release of 
resources for peaceful uses of particular significance in 
view of the world energy shortage. 


The ratification of the Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
particularly by those states who are on the threshold of 
nuclear arms possession, should be urged and supported. 


The signing of the 1972 Biological Weapons Treaty is to be 
welcomed; but the most urgent plea must be made for progress 
in agreement to ban the production, possession or use of 
chemical means of warfare. In the interim, states should 

be urged to observe strictly the Geneva Protocol 1925. 


In recent years the arms trade has increased alarmingly; 

the greater the quantity and the more sophisticated the 
quality of military weapons, the greater the danger to peace. 
With progress in disarmament, a system should be developed 
to ensure that the production, sale, transfer, acquisition, 
and possession of arms should be registered and reported by 
each nation to the U.N. ; 


Rules of international humanitarian law and warfare 
established over a century are no longer adequate to safeguard 
the victims of modern warfare, especially the civilian 
population, nor are they relevant to situations of guerilla 
warfare. The International Red Cross has proposed new rules 
and measures of implementation of the Geneva Conventions, 1948, 
to be discussed by a Diplomatic Conference in 1974. 
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It is important that the W.C.C. and its member churches should 
study these questions and support measures concerning the 
prohibition of the production and use of anti-personnel weapons, 
the elimination of starvation as a weapon of war, the use of 
environmental warfare and indiscriminate weapons, the prohibition 
of torture of both combatants and non-combatants and restriction 
on military reprisals. 


An appeal 


1. While the struggle for disarmament needs the support of all 
peoples and all men of goodwill, we make a special appeal to 
the member churches, and indeed to all Christians, to 
deepen their concern and to take a more active part in 
this great struggle. Christians should never weary in efforts 
to come closer to the time proclaimed by the prophet Isaiah, 
when “nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more" (Isa. 2:4). We and 
all mankind have been warned by the foreknowledge that the 
bombs, if allowed to pile up, will sometime go off, 
producing tragedy and suffering on a scale as yet unknown. 
Therefore both faith and knowledge call us to do what we 
can do for world disarmament. 


2. One contribution Christians have to make is to help combat 
the apathy and hopelessness which tend to undermine the 
struggle for genuine world disarmament. We can be sure that 
mankind is not fated to lose this essential cause if the will 
to succeed can be made strong enough. Our Lord is the Prince 
of Peace. In obedience to Him, Christians are committed 
to the ministry of reconciliation (II Cor. 5:18). And this 
calls for uniting our efforts to achieve universal and full 
disarmament. The lessons of history teach us not to delude t 
ourselves with hopes of easy success. Yet we can be strong 
in heart and of good courage, for we are called to peace ) 
by our Lord, and our Lord is the God of Hope (Rom. 15:13). 


3. Another contribution Christians should make is to help 
their societies and international society become more 
sensitive to the claims of justice and liberation for the 
disadvantaged, the exploited, the powerless. The struggle 
for justice and freedom is essential to the cause of 
disarmament, since a true peace requires both justice and 
liberty. 


4. Finally, Christians, knowing that God contimues to hold 
the world in His hands, should be in the forefront of those 
supporting the willingness of their governments to take 
certain reasonable risks for peace and a disarmed world. 
The vicious circle of distrust, which inspires the fatal 
spiral of the arms race, cannot be broken until leaders 
and nations are prepared to make a new venture of confidence. 
Since the failure to accept justified risks means certain 
disaster, the courage essential to successful step-by-step 
disarmament is really not great. Christians, followers of 
one who rules the whole world, must serve as champions of a 
new birth of trust among men and nations." 
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VII. NAIROBI ASSEMBLY, 1975 


It was at the Fifth Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
that a major assessment of the churches' role in issues of 
militarism was made. The following Report on the World 
Armaments Situation considers many of the components of 
“militarism": 


" ie 


Three decades after World War II, humankind is again armed 
to levels unequalled in history. According to reliable 
Calculations (from Stockholm International Peace Research 
Institute) world expenditure on arms in 1974 totalled more 
than 220 billion US dollars. Thus, actual world military 
spending is about equal to the national income of more than 
a billion people in the developing countries of South Asia, 
the Far East, and Africa. The bulk of this expenditure - 
82 per cent in 1973 - is shared by NATO and Warsaw Pact 
nations. China accounts for about 5 per cent. In addition 
to the monetary expenditures, the figures represent a 
tremendous waste of the world's natural resources. 


The increased expenditure on arms is surpassed only by 
advances in military technology, Modern nuclear warheads 

have an explosive power of several millions of tons of TNT. 

Of equal importance are the improvements in speed and 

accuracy of delivery vehicles of nuclear weapons. In addition 
to the strategic nuclear weapons designed for intercontinental 
exchanges, the superpowers have developed a large arsenal 

of tactical nuclear weapons, thus reducing the potential 
importance of a threshold between conventional and nuclear 
warfare. 


The cancerous growth of military research and development in 
the post-world war II period reflects the shift in the arms 
race from competition in quantity to a race for "quality" in 
both conventional and nuclear weapons. In the conventional 
field, out of the testing grounds of Indo-China and the Middle 
East, has come a “quiet revolution” in modern warfare, new 
generations of planes, helicopters, gunships, and bombs. The 
modern arsenals include among other things electronic tools, 
guided projectiles, sensors, and a diverse assortment of 
anti-personnel fragmentation bombs. 


There is an increasing danger in the proliferation of military 
bases. The presence of foreign military bases represents a 
threat to the independence and integrity of many nations. In 
one zone which so far has been relatively free from conflict 
and confrontation, the Indian Ocean, a massive build-up of 
bases has lately taken place. 


5. Another alarming development is the increasing militarization 


of the Third World. The Third World, China excluded, accounts 
for 7-9 per cent of world military expenditure, nearly three 
times the level of official foreign development assistance. 

In general, the military expenditure of developing countries 


10. 
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increases relatively faster than the equivalent expenditure 
of industrialized nations. Most of the Third World 
countries have plans for an armament industry of their own. 
Armaments and militarization have in many cases 

contributed to shifting development priorities, to weaken 
and stifle economic growth and to check socio-political 
strength. 


The relationship between the world's two main military blocs 
is based on the idea of mutual deterrence. However, the 
dynamics of deterrence tends to accelerate rather than to 
restrain the arms race. Peace and stability, naturally, 
cannot be attained by a policy based on threats. The 
calculation in terms of the worst possible case, and the 
propensity to over-perception, over-reaction, and over-design 
escalate the arms race. 


However, the armament dynamics seems to be rooted not only in 
external, but also internal forces nowadays. The growing 
military-industrial-bureaucratic complexes play an important 
role in speeding up the arms race. In addition, the arms 
dynamic is propelled by the race in technology, each side 
trying to maximize its capabilities. Military research 

and development, as a rule, do not wait for reactions from 
the other side, but react rather in continuous process to 
their own achievements. 


In the past 25-30 years, several attempts to reduce the arms 
race have been made. Multiple U.N. resolutions calling for 
disarmament notwithstanding, only bacteriological weapons 

have been destroyed as a result of disarmament negotiations. 


The interest for disarmament has been replaced by a 
concentration around the notion of arms control, i.e. 
controlling the advance in armaments. The Antarctic Treaty, 
the Outer Space Treaty, and the Seabed Treaty, as well as 
the Partial Test-Ban Treaty, could be mentioned in this 
connection. Most notable is the five-year old nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty to prevent the spreading of nuclear 
weapons. This Treaty also provides for the control of 
peaceful use of nuclear energy. Regrettably, several 
important nations have not signed or ratified the Treaty. 


The SALT negotiations and agreements between the Soviet 
Union and the United States represent an effort of the two 
superpowers to accommodate each other in questions of 
quantities in lines of upward parity. The negotiations 

may have contributed to a better political atmosphere between 
the two countries, but have also channelled the strategic 
arms race primarily in the direction of improved qualities. 


rt tes 


ll. Although there has been no direct military confrontation 


between the superpowers, since World War II, some hundred 
wars have been fought, causing the death of more than ten 
million people in about sixty countries. There are limits 
to how far the great powers, in accordance with the Helsinki 
Declaration, can develop. relationships of partnership and 
cooperation, under conditions where weapons of massive 
destruction could be used. 


An Appeal to the Churches 


AA 
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The above analysis is recommended to the churches for study. 


Christians must resist the temptation to resign themselves 
to a false sense of impotence or security. The churches 
should emphasize their readiness to live without the 
protection of armaments, and take a significant initiative 
in pressing for effective disarmament. Churches, individual 
Christians, and members of the public in all countries 
should press their governments to ensure national security 
without resorting to the use of weapons of mass destruction. 


We call upon the new Central Committee to initiate steps to 
Organize a consultation on disarmament. This consultation 
should investigate and compare available material on the 
factors producing the present arms race and the technological, 
economic, environmental, and military implications. The 
consultation should aim at proposing a strategy, at national 
and international._levels, to prevent further increased 
military expenditure. This strategy should include, among 
others, the following points: 


(a) Prepare educational programmes for the use of the churches. 
(b) Stimulate public discussion on the matter. 


(c) Study the questions of war and peace in a theological 
perspective. 


(d) Share the experience of the historic Peace Churches. 


(e) Investigate the involvement of the churches in arms 
production and trade. 


(f) Call for a World Disarmament Conference under U.N. 
auspices. 


(g) Stress the need for retraining and re-employment of those 
who now make their living through the arms production 
industry. 


The Central Committee should ensure that disarmament is a 
major concern for the W.C.C. 


We appeal to all Christians to think,work, and pray for a 
disarmed world." 
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